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By THE PARTY ON THE Spor. 
Wednesday.—Made my way to Buluwayo first thing to assist in 
final arrangements for the opening of the latest completed section of 
the ‘‘Cape Town to Cairo” Railway. Delightful outing. Fine, breezy 
country ; no crowding, and not too much ceremony. All seemed 


very jolly about it. Tried to get shares, but nobody would 
part. Got back to Glasgow in time to hear Mr. Chamberlain on 
“Patriotism.” Capital speech and capital thing, Patriotism. We 
all swear by it, you Soon 
UNANIMOUS—WITH DIFFERENCES. 
In east and west and north and south, 
And other British spots, 
By act and deed and word of mouth 
We all are patri-ots ; 
With patriotic fire, indeed, 
Aglow is ev’ry phiz, 
Although we haven’t quite agreed 
What patriotism is. 


After Glasgow—Edinburgh, to hear Lord Rosebery speak his piece. 
Then over to Cairo to welcome the Khedive safely and comfortably 
into his winter quarters. 


Thursday.—To Buluwayo once more—helped to open the afore- 
mentioned railway, heard the speeches, had a drink, and back again 
to lunch. Had a jolly evening at the Camera Club—M. Jules 
Fuerst on “‘ Animated Photographs.” Fuerst time I’d heard him. 
Ran over to Vienna, and a look at the Austrian all-night 
sitting. | 

Friday.—Heard there were symptoms of a scare on the New 
York Exchange. Got over there and found it had arrived. Stocks 
got on the slump, invested a bit, and had the satisfaction of selling 
out at a big profit before coming back. In the meantime saw 








Chamberlain well at work in Glasgow. Took round a “guy” (an 
effigy of our Editor, in fact), and finished up the evening with the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, who gave their idea of The Tempest in 
the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House. 


Saturday.—Went and had a look at the Cretans’ new flag, helped 
Mr. Passmore open his Convalescent Home at Herne Bay, saw 
Aston Villa get another beating (causing Sheffield United to go up 
one more in the League list), and in the evening went to hear the 
sprightly Mr, Birrel on ** Victorian Poetry” at Toynbee Hall. 


APPREHENSION, 


Mr. Birrel, Mr. Birrel, who's as lively as a squirrel, 
While discoursing on the poetry of Queen Victoria’s reign 
(’T'wixt his dinner and my supper) sat on Mr. Martin Tupper, 
And the circumstance has given me considerable pain. 
He asserted (and I know it) Mr. Tupper was no poet, 
And “I felt through all my being’ disconcerted—also vext— 
For his vision’s so extensive that I’m rather apprehensive 
He’ll be saying that my verses aren’t poet-urry next. 


Monday.—Spent the day—when I wasn’t helping Mr. Chamber- 
lain to accept the freedom of Glasgow City, and listening to Mr. 
Jackson’s lecture on exploration in Franz Joseph land—in pottering 
about Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery. Beastly day 


Tuesday.— Another beastly day—Lord Mayor's Day, too. Ran 
off to Australia as soon as I could, and found the weather lovely. 
Also the Australian cricket at Victoria. Basked as long as I pte | 
then came back to murky England, and bought some water fowl at 
the L.C.C. auction of surplus park stock at Covent Garden. Bought 
a peacock, a muscovy duck, and a Chinese goose. Don't know what 
my landlady will say! Went to the show, of course, and distinctly 
saw some of it in spite of the mist. Got back with difficulty in time 
to dress for the banquet. 

FOGGY, 
We gaily 10g 
Through sticky mud, 
Inch deep and ankle-twisty, 


In spite of fog, 
No greet M’Lud 
In weather moist and misty. 
Anon we dine 
Like British bricke— 
For “ loving-cups’’ we call so, 
That, what with wine 
And politics, 
We're moist and misty also. ~ 
Made off to the National Skating Palace as soon as I could, and 
had a rollicking time at the Costume Carnival. Didn't go home 


till morning. 8 
Tue Srorrer. 








Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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A*Peacemaker. 


(Mr. Tim Healy, M.P., addressed a 
meeting of the Cork Branch of Amalga- 
mated Railway Servants and counselled 
moderation.—Daily Paper.) 

"Tis good to hear o’er anger’s cries 

And folly’s blatant yell 
A mild, a soothing accent rise 

Like some pure Sabbath bell. 


Yea, in these days of workers’ strife, 
It makes us all rejoice 

To list ’mid scenes with rancour rife 
One sweet and gentle voice. 


And Healy’s pose was never seen 
Where passion raved and fought, 

For Concord’s cause has ever been 
His one absorbing thought. 


| So calm suffuses mundane things, 
And rows and wrangling cease, 

| When Healy spreads his angel wings 
And softly murmurs ‘‘ Peace.”’ 


And long in better future days— 
Aye, while the ages roll— 

Mankind shall hymn in fervent praise 
Of this sweet, simple soul. 











A Choice Perfume. 


(An action was brought in the Chancery 
Division the other day to restrain a 
woman from carrying on her business 
as a purveyor of fried fish. Plaintiff 
likened the obnoxious fumes to ‘“‘ a lot of 
dead niggers lying under a tropical sun.” 
— Daily Paper.) 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


‘*Lawks, Maria, did ye ever see the like? Why, it ain’t scarcely human!” 


WHEN unto your sense olfactory 
Strange offensive odours come, 
How you long for some phylactery 

To preserve you from the hum ! 
To escape it’s useless trying, 
For the bobvy on his beat 
| Sadly tells you fish they’re frying 
At the corner of the street ! 


Ah, that smell would vex a saint, if 

| He should chance to get a puff, 

And we marvel not this plaintiff 
Should hie courtwards in a huff ; 

No choice words or dainty figures 
Did he use, but simply sware 

That the smell surpassed dead niggers 
Weltering in the tropic glare ! 
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“He Never Told His Love.” 


In the first place, he wasn’t a fool, and his love never would listen 
to reason, even when she could get it, at 4 o’clock in the morning. 
So he didn’t tell her; he made an excuse. It was a good excuse 
and very well made, and it was about a temperance meeting in the 
City, but it spoils a temperance excuse if the excuser sits down on 
the floor suddenly in the middle of it (the excuse, not the floor) and 
smiles inanely at the excusee, and suggests that the bottle might 
very reasonably be passed. Very naturally, she didn’t believe 
him. She heard of the City and of meetings held there, 
but she scouted the idea of temperance. She hinted that 
he had been elsewhere. He felt hurt (the hint was a hard 
hint, and caught him suddenly over the ear as he bobbed), and 
he said so in a few well-chosen words; they were choice words, 
and one of them killed the . She gave him another hint, it 
pas cany ase hint, but it missed him, and went through the 
window and struck a policeman. The policeman seemed very 
struck indeed, for he took the number of the house and the hint 
with him to the police station, ‘‘ saying things "’ as he went. 

Meanwhile his love was getting more anxious to know than ever. 
But they didn’t see it in the same light. She wanted to let a little 
daylight into it, but a little ‘‘night-light ’’ was strong enough for 
him. You see it had happened before, frequently. The excuses 
varied inversely with his condition, but his condition was 
invariably shocking. How he could do it she didn’t know; 


but he did, which accounted for it. If he would only 
tell her, she said, she could forgive him, but he wouldn’t, 
so she couldn’t, and then both argued it out. She was 
in tears, and he was in evening dress; she stood upon her 
dignity, and he couldn’t stand at all; she was very angry, and he was 
thirstier than ever; she was right, and he was wrong; and they 
were as they generally were. She wanted to know what he meant 
by it; but he didn’t mean anything, and couldn’t have explained 
if he had wanted to, and he didn’t want to; and as to where he had 
been he was dumb and adamant. He knew that it is not well to 
tell your love everything. As a matter of fact, he had ‘‘met a 
man,” and they had “dropped in” as they were passing more 
than was absolutely necessary. They had met other men and 
had made a night of it, so that besides the proper dose 
for a full-grown man, he had had ‘‘another,” and “just one 
more,” and a “‘say-so,” and a “ final glass,” and a “ loving cup,” 
and a ‘stirrup cup,” and a “‘ wee drop,” and a “ thimble-full,” and 
a “since you are so pressing,” and a “ don’t mind if 1 do,” and a 
“well! I won’t say no,” and “one more.” Several of these had 
flown to his h and some had flown to his feet, till the world 
went round with him, and gave him lessons in gravitation that were 
as convincing as they were unexpected. As to where he had been, 
where hadn’t he been, the unvisited hostelrys of London might 
have been numbered on his fingers. There wasn’t time, and he 
couldn’t remember, so, under the circumstances, it must be forgiven 
him that “‘ he never told his love.”’ 
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The Last of the Crawl. 


[The railway line to Buluwayo has 
been completed.—Vide Press. | 


YouneG town, your push is known to all, 
And, doubtless, Cecil Rhodes you bless, 
Since he has given you for the kraal 
Its opposite—the fast express. 











I’M a star! 


Cou 


The “Star.” 


[A contemporary says: “ Actors are 
not noted for their modesty.”’) 


I’m a star! 
I am famed near and far; 

Whenever I stride on the stage, 
All the “‘gods”’ shout and stamp, 
And the pittites get cramp 

With clapping, forI am the rage!” 
I’m a star! 
And the folks would much ra- 

Ther see me than Irving or Tree ; 
I can draw forth their cheers, 
Or can melt them to. tears— 

All managers squabble for me! 


I’ma star! I'ma star! 
Yet somehow—er—there are 
Times when my purse seems to 


leak : 


I’m a star, you can bet! 
But I long for a “ wet ’’— 
Canst lend me a bob for a week ? 


rtship’s C 


WHERE did Leonard meet his Loo? 


What did sunbeams round them do ? 
What ran rampant through his mind ? 
What did Doubt there fail to find ? 
What desired the swain to win ? 

How did he his suit begin ! 

Whereupon did Leonard fall ? 

What low-lisped his lips, withal ? 

What did Leonard’s tear-drops do ? 
What, with laughter loud, did Loo ? 
What gained he, who'd hoped the best ? 


How did he his grief attest ? 


I’m a star! 


atechism. 
Glade. 

Played. 

Hope. 

Scope. 

Bride. 

Sighed. 





Knees. 


Pleas. 
Pieammer € 


Streamed. 









Co. 
























“Well, what did you think of my humorous lecture at the Circus last 


Comedian.— 
aie a 
— ae Gdns —“Humpht It seemed to have a very depressing effect upon the audience, 
| I thought.” ee 
Worst. Comedian —‘« Depressing ? UL ial reg 
Grigsby.—‘ Well, I noticed most of "em were in tiers. 


Cursed. 





a a 





older. 





really change, 


“Fun” in Earnest. 


WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


By THE “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


THe L [ayor’s Show has come and gone, and we are all a year 
That - "es worst of it—we are continually getting a year 
older, there is no end to it. ~ Now, all that we have to look forward 
to is Christmas, and then we shall be in 1898. And so the world 
wags, and we don’t seem to get any “ forrader.”” We get up and we 
go to bed and we eat and wash ourselves—some of us; we earn, per- 
haps, a few more pounds a week as the years roll on, or perhaps we 
don’t—and that makes things even worse. ine! 
century will come and the world will heave a big sigh and — 
itself that it is going to turn over @ new leaf. —_ it —_ t, = 
things will go on just in the old sweet way and no hing wi 
and that blessed comet that we have been pro- 
mised so long that is to smash the played-out old earth into — 
ereens has evidently booked by the South-Eastern Railway, and go 
indefinitely delayed in transit. 


Then the end of the 
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is to be hoped that the Unionists will win Deptford by a good, 
EF dbo diajority. The Government has done nothing to lose 
caste in the country, and the little successes of the Rad cals just 
lately want a decisive answer. The aspect of Sir W illiam 
Harcourt’s jubilancy is always a bad omen for the country; 
it always gives one the impression of a Nero fiddling while a 
Rome is ourning. Faddists are a good deal better out of 
Parliament than in it; County Councils are more their mark, 
and they are not very satisfactory even there. With troubles 
ahead with almost every nation on earth, we do not want the hands 
of the Conservative Ministry weakened. Heaven forfend we shall 
not have to trust ourselves yet awhile to the Party of all the Incom- 


petents. ‘ - ‘ 


If the Radicals are returned —— at any time, it is sincerely 


to be hoped that Her Majesty wi exercise her Royal ve 
and insist on calling Lord Rosebery to the Premiership. We dhould 
be uneasy even then, but at least we should know that there was 


t the helm with some idea of the needs of the empire— 
with dae notion beyond the parish pump—an excellent article in 
its way, but of little practical value outside the parish. 
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Diggle’s Diplomacy ; 
or, Trying it On. 
Mr. DiGaGaut (fo customer ft) jing 
on ** Religious Instructwn.’’) 


‘Wet, really, I’m sure, Sir, 
That suits you a treat 

[t’s sure not to shrink, Sir, 
That coat you'll not beat. 

‘Twill stand heavy wear, 5ir— 
It’s light but it’s tough 

It’s well put together 
And excellent stuff! 


‘It’s neat, but it’s dressy 
It’s fashioned with care 

You find it too tight, Sir? 
Good gracious, Sir, where‘ 

Too tight on the chest, Sir? 
It’s that you attack 

Never mind—for it fits like 
A glove at the bac} 

(Hi 


) 





‘You really don t like 1t 
H'm Well let me see 
+} . 
I've another one by me 


Where can the coat be 
But, Sir, | assure you, 
The one you have on 
Would last you a lifetime 
Where has that c 
(Still looking about him.) 
‘‘ Were I you, I should try it— 
You think I should not? 
You'd rather me show you 
The other I’ve got. 
Well, the chance of that coat, Sir, 
You're foolish to miss— 
Although I am sure I 
Can recommend this ! 
(He produces “ Religious Service 
" with a flourish.) 
‘* Now, here is a coat, Sir, 
I need not defend 


T th a kind I 


) 
at g me : 








You'd best try it on. 
(Customer tries it on, and Diggle 
wanders round him admiringly.) 
‘There !—That, Sir, should suit 
you 


I hardly need state 


That it’s pretty nigh perfect, 


And right up to date. 

You don’t think it fits you ? 
It doesn’t, Sir—but 

It is really a beautiful 
Clerical cut. 

‘’*T would do for a bishop— 
And as for the fit— 

Why that, Sir, believe me, 
Don't matter a bit. 

Too loose? Nota scrap, Sir, 
And look at the stuff 

And, as for the fashion, 


Ai 
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‘‘Your last coat, j 
Was eaten by moth 
Well Ss irprised, 


Sir 
mois, 


vou Say, 


Well, lam not 
It was ‘ Compromise’ cloth 

Now this, Sir, is better, 
Economy plait! 

No moth, I am certain, 
Will ever touch that. 


“You don’t think you'll like it? 
Oh, that’s a mistake! 
It will grow on you slowly— 
For—look at the make! 
Take my advice, try it, 
You'll like it—you’ll see— 
For the whole of that garment 
Was built up by me.” 
(Left ‘* persuading him.”) 


sé WeE seem to be sort oO gettin 
no forrader.”’ as the hen said ven 
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DIGGLE’S DIPLOMACY; OR, TRYING 


(LOQ.).—‘* THAT FITS YOU, MR. RATEPAYER, TO PERFECTION,” 


DIGGLE 
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IT ON. 


(For Cartoon Verses 











see page 156.) 
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The Trials of Miss Anastasia Penn. “What is the matter, Dobbins ?”’ she exclaimed, having almost 


forgotten her morning invitation. 
NO. 3.—‘* SURFEITING.” “Oh, if you please, miss, may I go for a policeman? There's 
about a dozen dirty urchins outside on my clean steps. I’ve 
chased them away twice, but they come back, bold as brass, saying 
as how you sent for them. Such owdacious cheek!’ 

“It's quite right, Dobbins,’ said Miss Penn, laughing. “TI did 
send for them. They are my guests come to afternoon tea. Show 
them in here.”’ 

‘Afternoon tea! Guests! Show them in here! Oh, lor!”’ 

Presently there came a great clatter of footsteps across the hall, 
which came to a dead pause before the half-opened door. Then a 


Miss ANASTASIA PENN sat at the breakfast-table next morning in 
a pensive mood. Her hands were lying idly in her lap, and she 
gazed abstractedly before her. 

Her philanthrophy, as far as Simpson, the milkman, was concerned, 
had been a dismal failure. 
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whispered conversation, and one or two half-strangled explosions 
| of laughter. 
“Who yer shovin’? I ain't goin’ in fust.”” ‘‘ Who's afeerd ? 
Lemme go!” “(Go it, Art’!’’ The door opened about another 
i two inches, and a shock-headed urchin peered round, and as 
suddenly drew back again. 
ft “Tt’s all rite. It’s only a white-’aired old gal. Comeon!” The 
a | door swung back with a bang, and Miss Penn's guests trooped in. 
4 : Aubrey Plantagenet Jenkins had chosen well. His aunt held up 
1 her hands in dismay as she surveyed the little ragamufnns, while 
i Migs arched her back. and swore, and Zephyr well-behaved 


dog as he was—actually growled. 


















































Miss Penn had imagined a nice little cosy patronising chat with 
"i a few ragged, perhaps, but clean children, but the motley crew 
" before ner beggared all description. 
She, however, addressed herself heroically to the ordeal, and, 
rdering up the cream and some buns, her visitors soon became on 
: very good terms with themselves. 
‘Now! I think we shall just have time for a cosy little chat 
. } before you go home,” said Miss Penn, trying to divert thei: i 
: : attention from the repast. . 
f f “ Why, you have not told me your names yet, you know. What 
: | is your hame, my man?” she continued, speaking to the biggest 
! 4 7 lad. i 
‘ ‘ ‘Art’ Jones, mum! What’s yourn?” 
- “Oh! they call me Miss Penn. And what recreation do you | 
4 ' usually indulge in?” 
| A SHock-HEADED Urncuin Perren Roun “RR?” | 
ft as lac . eee ine Sua ‘‘ The lady's gettin’ at yer, Art’!”’ (from another boy). . 
iT Aubrey Plantagenet, her nephew, noted the forlorn look, and ‘No! no! indeed, I’m not. I mean what game do you lik 
t chuckled inwardly. | playing at best?” 
t Suddenly Miss Penn's face cleared, and she attacked her breakfast  Tisticmst Gael dus dame od fab’ voarn 9” 
a] with renewed vigour She had evidently settled some mighty “T sincerel\ hope he eill waver wet the ities I wouldn't 
1 project entirely to her own satisfaction. The gloom that she had have poor Zephyr hurt his £100.” ™ its ; 
1 just thrown off seemed to transfer its affections to Aubrey, and he “Oh! our dawg wouldn’t ‘urt ’im much; wonderful gentle our 
| felt uneasy at his aunt's sudden cheerfulness. | dawgis. Just takes ‘em by the neck ‘ere and gives ‘em one little 
| ‘What's up now?" he muttered. ‘ Another Tattersall fever? = | a 7 = : 
i She can’t, surely, want to buy another horse! ”’ 
7 ‘Ts anything the matter, auntie?’ he said, aloud; “you've | 
4 hardly touched your breakfast this morning.” 
‘ ‘Five quarts of cream is the matter, Aubrey,” replied Miss | 
} Penn. 
‘‘Good gracious me, aunt,’ exclaimed her nephew, half rising i: 
# his chair; “* you don’t mean to tell me you've swallowed —— ?”’ | 
| ‘‘ Aubrey, vou’re an idiot! Of course, not. After that disgraceful 
t T | episode of the horse yesterday I was so upset that I let Simpsor 
i Me book me,’ as he calls it, five quarts of cream! It came th 
tt | morning in a huge can, and until this moment | could think of n 
q way to get rid of it without waste.” 
+) fiat ‘And now?” said Aubrey, anxiously. 
| ‘Well, as Zephyr and Migs don't seem to care very mu h ab ut | 
/ ie t--in fact, they are rather unhappy now, I think, after what they | 
i have taken—I have decided to give a children’s parts this aft | 
noon. | 
‘‘A children s party !"’ gasped Aubrey. ‘* Whose children ? 





“Ah! That's my great idea. I want you to go down to the 
ragged school after breakfast, and ask Mr. Smithers, the master, t 
help me by inviting six of his best behaved boys. Fancy! Aubrey, 
the poor things may never even have tasted cream. They shall 








: have a feast of it this afternoon that will do their little hearts 
good.”’ 





‘What a kind dear soul you are, ‘auntie,’ ejaculated Aubrey ; 
“ [’ll go at once.”’ 

‘‘Great Scott !*’’ he muttered, as he strode along on his errand 
‘five quarts of cream and only six boys. I'll invite the little 
wretches who snowballed me last winter if I can find them, and 
I'll get Smithers to give them a lecture to-morrow on the milky 
way. 

























. . ° ‘ . . . SiLLaAAC ilid it ~ all ‘ r. Why, he'd kil} that cat as eas\ as 
Miss Penn was disturbed in her after-dinner doze that afternoor winkin’, wouldn't he. Bill?’ 
by Dobbins bursting into the room unsummoned, her face red with ~. Oh, your name's Bill, is it 2?’ said Miss Penn, wishing to chang | 
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‘‘No, mum!” (contemptuously). ‘I goes in for ferruts.” 

“And what is a ferrut?’’ asked Miss Penn, pleasantly. 

‘‘Don’t know what a ferrut is? A ferrut’s a thing what kills 
rats. I’ve got one ’ere,” he replied, proudly hauling the animal out 
of his coat pocket. 

“ Put the thing away at once!’ shrieked Miss Penn. ‘‘ How dare 
you bring the filthy creature into my house! ” 

‘Don’t like ferruts? Well, there’s plenty as does,” said the boy 
sullenly replacing his treasure. ‘I brought it ’ere on purpose to 
show you.”’ 

Miss Penn’s heart softened. After al) the boy had shown a proper 
spirit in trying to please her. 

‘‘T really do like ferrets,’ she said ‘and I should like to see 
your little family if you will bring them—er—er—in a cage. But 
there are only five of you here. Where’s your little companion ?” 

‘‘ He’s outside in the passage, mum, and I think he’s rarver ill. I 
think it’s thecream, mum. I don’t feel very well myself.” 

‘“‘ Dobbins! ’’ screamed Miss Penn, hysterically. ‘‘ Please show my 
visitors out as quickly as you can.” ; , 

‘‘Boys!’’ exclaimed Miss Penn, 
philanthropy.” 


faintly; ‘‘boys are past 














Waftings from the Wings. 


The Little Minister, at the Haymarket, will run for ages; it will 
prove to be one of the biggest successes of the very successful 
management of Messrs. Harrison and Maude. It is all pure Scotch 

diluted to suit the Southron palate ; and while there is plenty of 
dialect, it is moderated to be understandable to the ear of the 
Sassenach. 

There are Babbie, and the Elders of the Kirk, and the Little 
Minister and Lord Rintoul, and Captain Halliwell, and the Minister 
falls in love with the bewitching Babbie, thinking her a gypsy, and his 
delightful Elders almost kick him out of his living for philandering 
after a heretic, and when Lady Barbara Rintoul, otherwise Babbie, 
boldly announces her love for the little minister to her father and 
her betrothed, Captain Halliwell, we get a delightful embroglio. 
Halliwell, mad with jealousy, tells her that the minister is already 
married—to a gypsy, whom he passed off as his wife a week ago. It 
is a valid marriage by Scots law, he says, and he will see that it is 
properly ratified and recognised. This is quite true, for the gypsy 
girl announced herself as the minister’s wife to get herself out of an 
awkward scrape. 

Halliwell thinks his plan splendid, and Babbie pretends to be 
awfully indignant, and insists at being present at the minister’s 
exposure. But when Halliwell discovers that the gypsy was Lady 
Barbara, and that he himself has been the means of tying them 
securely in the holy bonds of matrimony, his fury can be imagined. 
[t is a capital situation. 

The play is splendidly mounted and acted. Miss Winifred Emery 
is a delightful Babbie, Mr. Cyril Maude a lovable Little Minister, 
Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mr. Mark Kinghorne the essence of 
humour as the Elders, and Mr. Holland, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. 
\W. G. Elliot, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, and the others are all admirable. 


The programme at the Palace Theatre is very capital ; here we 
have a “palace of varieties’? which gives us variety as well as 
being palatial, and there is not—mirabile dictu !—a vulgar item in 
the entertainment. Mr. Charles Morton has done wonders; he has 
turned the place from a black and frosty failure to a huge success. 

Miss Edith Yorke, who comes first on the list, is a vocalist with 
a voice—a rather uncommon thing among music-hall balladists. 
\lexia, a song and dance artiste, is of prepossessing appearance, 
possesses immense physical endurance and much grace and skill. 
She gave us charming examples of dances of various nations, all of 
which seemed wonderfully accurate. Miss Alexia is a great favourite 
and deservedly popular. 

Les Dumonds, Italian musical eccentrics, are of the excellent 
pattern of Les Minstrels Parisiens, the pioneers of this style of 
entertainment in England. Their instrumentalisation is delight- 
ful, and the gentleman who plays the violin has the assurance of 
my highest consideration ; he certainly plays the fiddle like the 
angels, who, we have been led to believe, are very proficient on this 
instrument. Next we come to Mr. William E. Ritchie, the tramp 
bicyclist, a very humorous gentleman, who knocks himself and his 
machine about toavery considerable extent. The Carangeot acrobats 
are fair, and pretty little Miss Marie Dainton’s imitations 
f various people are certainly distinguished by the ( harm given to 
them by the fair mimic. Mademoiselle Bertoldi is described as a 
‘convolutioniste,” which sounds prettier than a contortionist. It 
Ss not an entertainment that appeals to me, but it is probably none 


the worse for that. 


! 








Then comes the extraordinary Biograph, living pictures that are 
simply marvellous. The latest one is taken from the engine of an 
express train, so that you see the country flashing past you as 
though the world had got into debt and was breaking records in 
flying from its duns; and tunnels coming and going in a twinkling 
of an eye or less—is really superb—a masterpiece of mechanical 
skill. Mr. Plumpton’s fine orchestra, and Zeo with her glorified 
magic-lantern show—very beautiful it is—and other ‘turns ” make 
up a show of which any manager might be proud, as I have no 
doubt Mr. Morton is. 

Mr. Tree has made up his mind that Julius Cesar shall be his 
next big production at Her Majesty's, after a revival or two. Mr. 
Tree wanted Mr. Forbes Robertson to play Brutus, but Forbie 
‘“‘ wasn’t taking any,” as he means to continue a full-blown manager. 
Julius Cesar is going to be played in three acts, which will make 
the Shakespeare maniacs more maniacal than ever. 

The Scarlet Feather is due at the Shaftesbury on Wednesday, 
and, from all accounts, it will paint the town red, for Messrs. 
Williamson and Musgrove, the new managers, are leaving nothing 
undone to make the comic opera a big success. As they say in the 
Society papers, nous verrons ! 

GOSSAMER. 


The Crystal Palace announce that, in consequence of the great 
success of the recent matinée of ‘‘Two Little Vagabonds,” they 
have arranged with the Princess’s Theatre Company to give another 
matinee on the 16th inst. 

The Royal Canterbury Theatre of Varieties, Westminster Bridge 
Road, celebrated its 45th anniversary on Friday last. The pro- 
cramme was bright and attractive. 

On January Ist next The African Critic will be incorporated 
with a new paper to be called The Critic, which Mr. Henry Hess 
will issue from 156-7, Leadenhall Street, E.C. The objects of the 
new journal will be to exténd the field of criticism into other 
directions. Politics, finance, and sport are to form the main 
features of the new production. Music, drama, literature, art, and 
women’s sphere will not be neglected. The Critic will be issued 
on Saturdays, price 6d., and will consist of 64 pages, in form and 
shape similar to its well-known parent. 


The Croak of the Pessimist. 
A jEST—a jest—lI uttered a jest, 
When my brain was in lightsome mood, 
And was proud thereof, for a much-distressed 
Companion’s care it tabooed. 
But never again will I vent my wit, 
For I learn that to make a joke 
Is to render one’s soul distinctly fit 
For an endless home in that joyless pit 
Where the spirits of scoffers and scorners sit 
I have heard the Pessimist’s Croak ! 


A bike—a bike—lI straddled a bike, 
And forth from the town did fare, 
And I said to myself, ‘‘ This is something like 
True enjovment of Heaven’s pure air!” 
But within me dead is the cycling whim, 
For I learn that a score of folk 
Are jeopardised—or in life or limb— 
Whene’er (more dire than a Centaur grim) 
{ny mortal mounts on a Dunlopped rim! 
I have heard the Pessimist’s Croak ! 


\ chance—a chance—I'd a splendid chance 
{ nice bit of brass to gain: 

For their stock and store they neve) 
Who risk not a pound or twain ! 

But I failed, when needful, to cast the die, 
{nd to aim at the master-stroke 

The twenty pounds I had hoarded by, 

Had been ninety now! But I let them lie, 

For fear I should lose them all. And why? 
| had heard the Pessimist’s Croak ! 


enhance 


A maid—-a maid—a beautiful maid 
[ worshipped; and even now 
My soul with the same fond love is swayed. 
3ut I've broken my plighted Vow, 
And broken her heart. I am smitten sore 
With a thought that the marriage yoke 
Ix more to be dreaded-——avoided more 
Than some den where ravenous lions roar, 
Or than ten Egyptian plagues of yore! 
I have heard the Pessimist’s Croak ! 
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Masterpieces of Modern Literature. And a Good Judge Too! 
THE PSYCHICAL NOVEL. (Mark Twain’s droll deprecation of the interminably long 
; sentences of German writers is alleged by a brother-wit to have 
Sipy~ Grenyon, like Charley’s Aunt, was no ordinary woman. appealed strongly to the criminal classes of the metropolis. | 
i She was a Soul, and, as she daily told herself, a Soul crying in the Our London law-breakers 
wilderness. From her very infancy she had yearnings, real, gold Intend to be makers 
| medal ones; and as time went by she could sit and yearn with the | To Clements of pleas sentimental : 
greatest ease for hours at a stretch. Then would she ponder scorn- «“ Oh, humorist gallant, 
fully upon the crass materialism of the people around her, and long Pray waste not your talent 
to soar away where immensities extend and eternities impinge. Her On lectures in towns Continental! ! 
pastime was introspection. After contemplating ener world, If you want to be praised 
it was bliss for her to look within and find everything 80 eautiful For the fact that you've gazed 
and sweet. This spiritual creature at last became a woman, te On long sentences long with derision, 
eventually married the usual thing—a husband. Then was she Come to London, dear Twain, 
called upon to cook, to make beds, and, O, Jupiter! to wash dishes ; And your ermine obtain 
HE fancy five-foot-two of best quality Soul washing dishes. In a few As a Judge in the Queen’s Bench Division’! 
nila months came disenchantment dire and complete. The man she had é ° 
Ht sworn to love, etc., was just a mere thing of flesh and blood, who “It disgusts us to hear 
i i liked fat, who smoked, who said d Not only was he The long sentences dear 
hii ' unable to tread the plane of his wife’s physical being, but he obsti- To Sir Grantham, and others like-minded ; 
Hi ; nately refused to recognise its existence; neither would the brute And it’s you, Mister Mark, 
i ' perceive himself to be eleven stone of impediment to the movements ‘Who could render less dark — 
i : of a Soul. Her flower nature was beneath the hob-nails of the Their dull optics, by prejudice blinded ; 
| i“ ; Philistine. And now she became bitter, a pessimist of pessimists. Though your law might be fudge, 
i At length, after three years of mental servitude, there came into _ Yet, by Jove, as a judge 
if her life a kindred being, not, of course, a Soul, for he was only a We would worship you well and devoutly ; | 
Tg man (and up to the time of going to press every Soul has been And, your Clementsy failing, 
tr feminine), but a being who could see that she was no common or W ould love you for railing P 
garden woman. The husband had an absurd, old-world prejudice At horrid long sentences stoutly ! 
tet against letting another man monopolise his wife’s society, neverthe- a ———— — — _ 
Tt less the kindred ones were often together. Then, for the man’s ; 
is : psychical benefit, she would spend hours in telling him her visions, Hints to Constables. 
if seh pom, nga ~ ~ phe pS ese ss. pace m ptcml ( Police-superintendent Roberts, of Torquay, has won a splendid 
a} ye wrt r was she greatest anc — : ry ‘i slg a ‘ ' . 5 = reputation for impartiality. The other night, while cycling, his 
if herself. At this time, too, commenced those mono 1 gapiylindeose bya lamp went out, and the day after he appeared before the magis- 
af she set forth that ahusband is a thing to be — ' that oer trate, in response to a summons issued by himself against himself. 
vai is an arbitrary, a barbarous tie, and not to be recognised by the He was fined 5s.— Daily Paper.) 
j heroine of a psychical novel; that the only true marriage is the Ret. spite 
| union of harmonious natures. Wo can help admiring this devotee of duty ? 
au The man sat in the arm-chair, the woman, curled on the rug, Conscientious rectitude’s here in all its beauty ; 
looked with great dreamy eyes at the glowing coals. Policeman we at last have found of superb behaviour 
It was the twilight-hour, and the magic thereof was upon them Who will execute the law without fear or favour. 
7 both. Said she, in iow meditative tones, “‘ Harold, do you ever feel Justice is a myth, some say; its condition such is 
f that every man, every woman, every living thing, except yourself, That the haughty prince or peer may elude its clutches, 
| is mere dross? Do you ever feel that the core of your existence Penalties and punishments fit the poor offender ; 
i coincides with that of the palpitating universe, and that you and it If ‘tis so, our hero wins halo of much splendour! 
} are illimitable ? No,’ she went on, ‘‘ you probably do not. I do. ae Pe 8s ; 
And I, I who have to cut mundane bread-and-butter for my earthly Law must take an even course, else it will miscarry ; 
chain (presumably a pet name for the husband), smile bitterly when hs hat et good for Tom pe Dick, simple Bill or Harry, 
| I think it is the same beings as could away and poetise with the squall) is good for those sitting in high places; {, 
gods? Do you have moments like that ?” Even judges sometimes want putting through their paces. 
" He confessed that he did not. If a constable should err any way whatever, 
‘Ah, no, I suppose not, for you are but a man. It isonly women, Must his peccadillo pass? We reply, ‘No, never!” 
{ we fin-de-siécle, neurotic women, who have dual existences. We If he is convinced there’s been of duty dereliction, 
- not the creatures that artists paint—things leg, of i of He himself against himself should secure conviction! 
U ack; we are ) ( p d So ( esn 18 merely ol ; : 
i prow * ice to tia aguas vB tint pee So, O Robert! when thou hast longings for a sample 
1 daekl ti sathed ‘upon A ale Ae population | Ugh!” Of the toothsome rabbit pie, think of this example! 
{ > ~~ ere [f at length thou needs must yield to the kitchen beauty, 
if And so she went on, and the man listened mute, for he well knew inn the Cotet wank aan onehees the oad bs Sat Aaie ¢ 
i that she would be unworthy a place as heroine of the psychical at ea . a a oe wee ys 
ri novel if she could not soliloquise, and philosophise, and analyse, Further, if outside a pub. thy parched soul has hankered 
| and lunatic-ise for twenty pages of fair-sized print. For a surreptitious pull at a foaming tankard, 
z) And mine host has brought thee straight solace for thy sorrow, 
iy - lake the proffered drink, but, oh! purge thy sin to-morrow. 
i “ You’RE very pressin’,” as the man said to the polar bear. In this wise, O guardian of household goods and chaitels, 
a nom et eel RNa Oe nT a wee Thou wilt fight with greater force life’s persistent battles; 
ij biew oakd sa he'd ee of hie onl on. ina ie » & é Fond admirers thou shalt have—an enormous muster, 
aw. And for helmet thou shalt wear halo of rich lustre ! 
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sinps” Gadbury’s Needhams 


CUSTARD cocva Polishing 
POWDER. “Refreshing and Invigorating to the Paste. 


he most reliable preparation for Cleani 


Enhances the acceptability of every jaded mind and body; delicious to the and Dostantly Poirne most, reliable preparation for Clean 


Sweet Dish or Fruit. palate ~ and absolutely unadulterated oT Platinoid, &c. Sold everywhere. 

7 e Sole Manufacturers: 

| NO EGGS NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! Famity Docror. JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 
London Office: St. George's House, Eastchcap, E.C. 


NO ALKALIES USED 
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